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Affiliative Factors 

Affiliative rationales for joining a radical group are far more 
common than ideological rationales. Maslow identified that humans 
require belonging and acceptance (whether from large or small social 
groups); they need to love and be loved (sexually and nonsexually) by 
others. The absence of these elements may increase one's susceptibility 
to radicalization.^^ These needs often exacerbate issues of social iden- 
tity, particularly in immigrant enclaves, leading individuals to question 
their role in a new culture and/or seek out others with similar ethnic, 
social, and/or professional backgrounds.^^ It is more likely that only 
after an individual joins and is indoctrinated that he or she compre- 
hends and accepts the ideology upon which the group was constructed. 
In contemporary work on the Black Guerrilla Family (BGF) very few 
acknowledge the Marxist-Leninist-Fanonist influence of George Jack- 
son or his advocacy of Black Separatism. Instead, most members choose 
to affiliate upon their first incarceration as a means of protection. 

Sageman's work on the Al Qaeda social movement identifies simi- 
lar motives for joining. In the study, he compiled biographies of 400 
Al Qaeda-affiliated radicals from trial transcripts, press accounts, aca- 
demic publications, and corroborated Internet sources. Of that sam- 
ple, 162 were from the Maghreb (the predominantly Muslim countries 
of North Africa), 132 were from Arabian countries, and 55 were from 
southeast Asia. He further distinguished those 38 high-value indi- 
viduals who were components of the Al Qaeda central staff. The vast 
majority had secular, not religious, educational backgrounds. Seventy- 
three percent were married, and most had children (all of the central 
staff and southeast-Asian members were married). The central staff was 
composed mostly of Egyptian Islamic militants who had been released 
from prison and who traveled to Afghanistan for the jihad against the 
Soviets. The central staff and Maghreb Arabs were upwardly mobile 
young men from religious, caring, and middle-class families. Many 
spoke three to four languages and possessed computer skills. Most 
found themselves abroad, separated from traditional and cultural 
bonds, and sought social interaction with those of similar backgrounds 
and psychological states. They adopted the set of radicalized beliefs 
after they established social networks with radicalized individuals. The 
organization (or social movement) was a bottom-up, self-organizing 
activity with no centralized recruiting mechanism. Of those interested 
in joining, only very few were actually accepted. Sixty-eight percent 
joined because of pre-existing friendships with members, and 20 per- 
cent joined because of familial ties with members; in 98 percent of the 
cases, social bonds preceded ideological commitment. There was no 
evidence of coercion or brainwashing; individuals acquired the beliefs 
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of those around them. In each case, the individual joined the jihad 
through human bridges (acquaintances, relatives, and imams) and not 
electronic or bureaucratic ones.'''' 

Reviewing the reasons stated by captured members for joining a 
movement, one finds a paucity and ambiguity of data and further dif- 
ficulties in the interpretation of the data available. Nonetheless, certain 
conclusions may be stated. 

• Multiplicity of motives. Usually, more than one motive is present 
when a member joins. A combination of factors is usually cited; 
no one factor is preeminent. 

• Personal and situational factors. Most of the motives cited for 
joining tend to be related to situational or personal problems and 
to reflect the individual's immediate needs. 

• Belief in the cause or political reasons. Only a minority admits that 
political reasons or sympathy with the ideology or organization 
are related to joining. 

• Propaganda and promises. Few join because of propaganda 
or promises alone. These are apparently more effective when 
combined with situational factors. 

• Coercion. Coercion alone is a small but important factor in 
joining. 

• Coercion with other positive incentives. When combined with 
other positive incentives related to personal or situational factors, 
coercion accounts for a significantly large number of recruits. 

• Government persecution. This factor appears to be a small but 
significant factor leading individuals to join the movement. 

REASONS FOR STAYING 

Once involved in an underground organization, individuals develop 
reasons for staying that are often very different from their original 
reasons for joining. Individual differences often disappear in the face 
of the powerful unifying forces of group and organizational psychol- 
ogy. Although there are few empirical studies of insurgent motives for 
remaining with the movement, a review of two studies of conventional 
military personnel provide insights into the motives of men in combat 
situations and into the sustaining role of ideology. 

In a study of American soldiers during World War II, it was found 
that the soldier's willingness to fight was not significantly affected by 
indoctrination or ideological justifications or by receiving awards for 
exceptional valor. The concern for what his fellow men within the unit 
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thought of him was an important influence on his performance and 
group effectiveness. It was concluded that most nonprofessional sol- 
diers fight reluctantly and are probably motivated by status-group con- 
siderations. Another study, based on the collapse of the German army 
in World War II, found that in those units that did not surrender, values 
such as honor and loyalty had created a sense of obligation among the 
soldiers. Loyalty to their comrades was more important than ideology 
in their willingness to continue fighting to the end. Ideology, however, 
did play an indirect role. The type of leadership had a positive effect 
on the combat effectiveness and commitment of the individuals within 
a unit. When the men in the units accepted the leadership of officers 
and noncommissioned officers who were devoted Nazis, the units' 
performance was much more effective than that of units without ideo- 
logically oriented leaders.''* If the leadership is ideologically oriented, 
the units seem to be more cohesive and effective, even if the members 
are apolitical. 

In most military units, individuals fight less because they agree with 
the political system than because they feel a loyalty to their fellow sol- 
diers. They develop an esprit de corps and, in spite of adversity, try not 
to let their comrades down. Many insurgents who have defected still 
have favorable memories of the comradeship and togetherness of the 
guerrilla camps or the underground cells. 

In his study of the Philippine insurgency, Scaff concluded that 
although people joined the Huks for various reasons, there was a ten- 
dency for a person, once a member of the movement, to gradually 
develop new motives for staying.*'' Members stayed on because they 
were made to believe that the movement would bring about a better 
life for them and for the masses. Insurgents often are influenced by 
their own propaganda and agitation themes. The impact of agitational 
slogans was shown in one study of 400 captured Huk guerrillas: 95 per- 
cent asserted that their main reason for fighting was to gain land for 
the peasants.*^ 

Psychological methods and morale-sustaining techniques are also 
important for maintaining loyalty. Because defections often occurred 
after serious losses, the Viet Cong went to elaborate lengths to keep 
up morale. Those killed in battle were carried away, often by special 
volunteers for that purpose, and buried with great ceremony. If it was 
not possible to carry the dead away immediately after the battle, the 
insurgents returned for them at night. This experience built up sup- 
port for the movement through a desire to avenge the deaths of com- 
rades and was apparently a significant psychological factor in keeping 
up morale.*' 
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Insurgents, particularly new members, also know that they are under 
surveillance and will be punished for disloyalty. Most underground 
movements require recruits to take an oath promising to remain with 
the movement on the penalty of death. Terror or enforcing squads are 
often used to retaliate against defectors. Threats of revenge are espe- 
cially effective when it is difficult to defect to safe areas. Atrocity stories 
about how the government mistreats defectors are also used. 

The Communists' frequent criticism and self-criticism sessions act 
as a form of catharsis and permit members to voice fears and prob- 
lems. These sessions give members a chance to speak out and be heard. 
No matter how limited and directed it may be, this process apparently 
serves as an outlet for emotions that might otherwise lead to defec- 
tion. In addition, an individual who is disillusioned with the movement 
will find it difficult to conceal this in the frequent self-criticism ses- 
sions. Another significant factor that prevents people from leaving a 
subversive movement is the human tendency to inertia: to do what is 
customary and expected of them in spite of any displeasure with the 
organization. 

Several conclusions can be drawn as to why insurgents tend to stay 
with the movement. 

• Changing motives. Motives for remaining within the movement 
are usually quite different from those for joining. Indoctrination 
and propaganda expose the individual to new ideas, of which 
he may have been unaware before joining. New friends and 
organizational responsibilities are also motives for staying. 

• Group norms. Insurgents are influenced by other members of 
the movement. They are probably more motivated by what their 
friends and comrades think of them than by any ideological 
considerations and tend to stay out of loyalty to them. 

• Ideology. Ideology plays an indirect role. Units whose leaders are 
ideologically oriented are more cohesive and effective than those 
whose leaders are not, even when the members of the group are 
apolitical. 

• Morale-sustaining techniques. Various psychological techniques 
are used to maintain morale such as special ceremonies and 
group discussions that give members an opportunity to air 
their emotional problems and receive group support and 
reinforcement. 

• Surveillance and threat of retaliation. Continual surveillance and 
threats of retaliation from terror enforcement units keep many 
members within the movement. 

• Inertia. Simple inertia and habit may be stronger than any 
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